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POETRY. 


ONLY A BABY SMALL. 


Only a baby small. 
Dropt from the skies; 

Only a laughing face, 
Two sunny eyes; 

Only two cherry lips, 
One chubby nose; 

Only two little hands, 
Ten little toes, 


Only a golden head, 
Curly and soft; 

Only a tongue that wags 
Loudly and oft; 

little brain, 

tmpty of thought; 

Only a little heart, 

Troubled with nought. 


Only a tender flower, 
Sent us to rear; 
Only a life to love 
While we are here; 
Only a baby small, 
Never at rest; 
Small, but how dear to us 


God knoweth best. {Chatterbox. 


THE KEYS OF ST. PETER; 
OR, 
VITTORIA ACCORAMBONI. 


A TRUE ITALIAN HISTORY. 


CHAPTER IV—CONTINUED. 


All Rome was thus on the watch, therefore,for some 
slip of bad play on the part of the Cardinal di Mon- 
talto, which might afford a momentary view of the 
cards he held, and a shrewd gucss at his game. 

Certainly the chance was arare one. Everybody 
knew how wrapped up the old man was in tlie nephew 
who had been thus taken from him. It was impossi- 
ble to doubt that the cardinal must have pretty well 
known what hand had struck it. The world of Rome 
felt little or no doubt that the formidable Duke of 
Bracciano was the murderer, if not by his own hand, 
by that of his hired assassins. Here, then, was a 
rare opportunity of observing the character and ten- 
dencies of the man who was expected to be shortly 

pe. Would grief and natural indignation be al- 

owed to have their natural course? Would the fu- 


ture pope throw down the gauntlet to the most pow- 
erful and audacious subject in Rome? 


CHAPTER V.—LEAST SAID, SOONEST MENDED. 
Not a cardinal in all Rome was more scrupulously 
punctual in his attendance at all consistorial and other 


“meetings than the old and infirm Cardinal di Montalto. 


He was noted for being almost always the first, or 
among the first, to enter the hall of meeting. But it 
was universally thought that on this occasion he 
would absent himself from thé unluckily inopportune 
assembly. His much-loved nephew, the prop of his 
old age, the hope of his ambition, who alone could 
have made the triple crown, in any worldly point of 
view worth having to him, was lying a yet unburied 
mangled corpse in the house of mourning. He must 
quit his desolate sister in her sorrow, and leave alone 
with the dead the weeping women whom his presence 
and authority alone had restrained -from abandoning 
themselves to all the excesses of hysterical emotion. 
But it was not so much the painful effort necessary 
for tearing himself from this sad scene to present 
himself in his place at the Consistory. that led people 
to whisper to each other that old Montalto would 
never be able to be at that day’s meeting; it was the 
thought that surely, under such circumstances, he 
would not venture to meet the prying eyes of the pub- 
lic, and especially of hia peers of the Sacred College. 
Hnman infirmity, it was thought, could hardly in such 
a case attain tu that perfect suppression of all emo- 
tion, that impassible and inscrutable demeanot of 


features, voice and manner, which it was, as a matter 


of course, considered that policy and prudence in such 
a case demanded. What was it the old man had to 
conceal? Was he not to be supposed to grieve over 
his nephew's untimely death? He was to conceal 
everything he felt on any subject. 
tional rule of conduct so universal, received from gen- 


eration to generation, as to have become instinctive in 


the Roman nature. Something might gleam out from 
the inner hidden soul of the man in the weak moment 
of deep affliction; some feeling which might be made 
the basis of carefully reasoned theories as to the in- 
scrutable old man’s real thoughts and desires. 

This was the ordeal in which it was thought that 
the heavily stricken Cardinal di Montalto would not 
venture to expose himself. 


All Rome was wrong. Punctual at the appointed 
hour, with bent body and tottering step, as usual, but 
not one iota more so than usual, and with his wonted 
calmly benignant but wholly impassible expression 
of features, the old man walked,. one of the first to ar- 
rive, as ever, into the hall of meetin:z. 

Of course every eye was un him, striving in vain to 


It was the tradi-. 
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penetrate below that unruffled surface to the tumul- 
tuous movements which they thousht must needs be 
raging beneath it. ‘Then, one after another, their em- 
inences advanced to condole with him on bis misfor- 
tune. Just asin an exhibition of animal magnetism, 
the spectators attempt to satisfy themselves of the 
genuineness of the patient’s insensibility by poking, 
pricking, and pinching him in every sensitive part, 80 
the curious witnesses of this exhibition of stoicism 
proceeded to test the perfection of it by the closest 
scrutiny of the performer under the scalpel of their 
compassion and sympathy. But, to the admiration of 
all present, no shadow of failing under the ordeal re- 
warded the vigilance of the observers. With affec- 
tionate thanks to each for their kind sympathy, the 
vld man replied to one; that in this world such mis- 
fortunes must be looked for, that history was full of 
such; to another, that excessive grief fur the irreme- 
diable was but blamable weakness; and reminded a 


third that David, the ian after God’s own heart, had. 


arisen and washed his face when his child was finally 
taken from him. 

The most accomplished and practised members of 
the court, writes an historian, attributed this immobili- 
ty of bis to an affectation of the Btoic courage of Bru- 
tus and Cato; but the wise judged that ‘without true 
Christian virtue it was impossible to feign to such per- 
fection! So that the capacity for dissimulation, so 
much admired by Rome, was actually erected by it 
into ‘a Christian virtue!’ 

When Gregory, the octogenarian pope, entered the 
Cousistory, ‘the first thing he did,’ says the chroni- 
cler, ‘was to fix his eyes on the Cardinal di Montalto, 
and burst into tears.’ But Peretti remained tv all ap- 
pearance unmoved.’ And when it came to his turn to 
approach the Pope ‘for the transact‘on of busiuess 
connected with the oflices he held, and the Pope, again 
giving way to tears, condoled with him, and promised 
him that every effort should be made to discover the 
murderers and bring them to coudign punishment; 
the cardinal, humbly thanking his holiness for his sym. 
pathy, besuught him to make no further inquiry into 
the matter, lest many who were innocent might be 
made miserable by another’s crime. For his own 
one he assured the Pope, that, from the bottom of 

is heart, he pardoned whosoever had done the deed. 
And, thus saying, he passed on to speak, with imper- 
turbable calm, of the ordinary business in hand. 

The pope, we are told, expressed the utmost aston- 
ishment, on quitting the Consistory, at the Cardinal 
di Montalto’s admirable self-posssession; and, in talk- 
ing to his nephew, the Cardinal di San Sisto, said, 
shaking his head, ‘Truly, that man is a great friar!’ 

But the poor cardinal had to undergo yet another 
severe ordeal. Roman etiquette required that all the 
great personages of the city, lay as well as ecclesias- 
tic, shoald severally visit him to condole with him on 
his loss. Among the rest, Prince Orsini would, of 
course, have to discharge this ceremonial obligation. 
Information had been carefully obtained when this 
trying visit was to be paid, and at the time named for 
it, the receiving-room and ante-chamber of the cardi- 
nal were filled to overflowing with prelates and others, 
who, on one pretence or another, had gone thither, 
‘every one of them,’ says the historian, ‘with the de- 
liberate purpose of minutely observing the first meeting 


scarcely succeed in hiding, at least at the first mo- 
ment of meeting, some slight alteration of counten- 
ance.’ But the reverend ond illustrious concourse of 
spies were disappointed; for Montalto received the 
prince with his usual suavity of manner and cheerful 
countenance, and discoursed with bim on indifferent 
subjects as he had often done before. So that Orsini, 
on leaving him, ‘said laughingly to his companions, 
as he got in to his carriage, ‘Faith, it is true enough 
that the old fellow is a very great friar!’ ’ 

It is worth observing that these reiterated testi- 
monies of the old cardinal’s consummate mastery of 
the art of dissimulation are triumphantly related by 
his biographer, a monk of his own order, as bright 
gems in the coronet of virtues with which he crowns 
his hero. And he assures us, moreover, that the cir- 
cumstances of this tragic affair, which in less master: 
ly hands might easily have turned to the considera- 
ble injury of his chances of the papacy, were, by his 
consummate skill, so managed as to materially 
strengthen them. ‘For,’ suid the cardinals to them- 
selves, ‘evidently this man, either by nature can not, 
or from policy will not, do injury to any one, however 
grievously he may be offended.’ 

In the mean time, his liberal conduct to Vittoria 
also won him golden opivions in all quarters. The 
young widow had to return to her father’s house, and 
might have been sent back as emptv-handed as she 
had come from it. But Montalto made her a present 
of all the gold and silver plate, the cos'ly dresses and 
jewels which he and her late husband had purchased 
for ber. 

While Rome was still admiring this liberality, and 
within a very few days after the murder, the atten- 
tion of the city was excited, and the feelings of the 
cardinal outraged anew by the news that Vittoria 
and her mother had left their home and sought shel- 
ter in the palace of Prince Orsini. ‘The gross inde- 
ceucy and audacity of such a step seems irreconcila- 
ble with any other supposition than that they were 
both guilty accomplices in the murcer of Peretti. It 
was said that they sought in the palace of Orsini, 
which was inviolable by the police, an asylum from 
any pursuits which might be directed against them on 
account of Peretti’s death. 

Rome heard without surprise, though not without 
much disgust, that a marriage was forthwith to take 
place between Prince Orsini, Duke of Bracciano, and 
Vittoria Accoramboni But, in the meantime, the 
officers of justice, stimulated, it would seem, by the 
extraordinary character of the circumstances, had de- 
spite the Cardinal di Montalto’s desire to the contrary, 
commenced a more than usually active investigation 
into the murder. The bargello succeeded in captur- 
ing the Mancino, And on his second examination, 
on the 24th of February, 1582, ‘without the applica- 
tion of torture,’ this man confessed that the murder 
had be2n plotted by the mother of Vittoria and the 
maid Caterina, and had been committed by some free 
lances in the employ of a certain noble, ‘whose name 
is for good and sufficient reasons not recorded.’ Such 
are the words of the legal record, as quoted by the 
historian. Caterina, the maid, had been sent to the 
safe refuge of Orsini’s feudal hold at Bracciano. This 
woman, according to some of the accounts of the story, 
was the sister of the bandit Maricino. 

Very little mystery, therefore, seems to hang about 


of those two faces, judging that the cardinal would 
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the main points of the story. The Countess Accor- 
amboni had never given up her ambitious hope of 
seeing her daughter the wife of one of Rome’s great- 
est nobles, whuse first consort had been a sovereign 
princess. Her bandit son, Marcello, who had been 
equally anxious for the marriage of his sister with the 
chief of the great Orsini family, had, in conjunction 
with his mother, determined that the marriage with 
Peretti, brought about by his father, should not frus- 
trate their hopes and plans; and the noble suitor him- 
self, who had with his own hands disembarrassed 
himself of his first wife, and who had no lack of men 
at his beck perfectly’ ready to do any deed of blood 
he might command them, had, without any difficulty, 
as we may well suppose, fallen in with their views, as 
to the best method of attaining the object of -his 
wishes. The murder was, there can be no question, 
concocted by the Signora Accoramboni, her son Mar- 
cello, and Prince Paolo Giordano Orsini. But it is 
upon the cards—just upon the cards—that Vittoria 
herself may not have had any guilty knowledge of 
the plot. 

On the other hand, there is the damning fact of her 
all but immediate residence in the house of the man 
whom all Rome knew, it may be said, to be the mur- 
derer of her husband. Even supposing that Orsini 
and her mother succeeded in pursuading her that he 
was innocent of any connection with the crime, still 
the suspicion, however erroneous, which attached to 
him, oucht to have made it impossible for her to think 
of availing herself of such an asylum. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. 
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_ (From “TOM TIDPDLER'’S GROUND,’’ ABRIDGED.) 


‘I am a Frenchman by birth, and my name is Fran- 
cois Thierry. [ need not weary you with my early 
history; enough, that I committed a political offence 
—that I was sent to the gulleys for it. I was arrest- 
ed, tried, and sentenced in Paris. The rumbling 
wheels of tle prison-van repeated it all the way from 
Paris to Bicetre that evening, and_ all the next day, 
and the next, and the next, al mg the weary road from 
Bicetre to Toulon. Late in the afternoon of the third 
day, the van stopped, and I was conducted into a 
huge stone hall, dimly lighted from above. Here I 
was entered by name in a ponderous ledger. 

_ ‘Number Two Hundred and Seven,’ said the super- 
intendent. ‘Green.’ 

_ They took me into an adjoining room, plunged me 
into a cold bath; when I came out of the bath, I put 
on the livery of the galleys. The superintendent 
stood by and looked on. 

‘Come, be quick,’ said he, ‘it grows late, and you 
must be married before supper.’ 

‘Married!’ I repeated. 

The superintendent laughed, and lighted a cigar, 
and his langh was echoed by the guards and jailers. 

‘Bring Number Two Hundred and Six,’ said the 
Superintendent, ‘and call the priest.’ 

Number Two Hundred and Six came from a farther 
corner of the hall, dragging a heavy chain, and along 
with him a blacksmith, bare-armed and leather- 
aproned. 


the quarries. 


‘Lie down,’ said the blacksmith, with an insulting 
spurn of the foot. LIlay down A heavy iron ring 
attached to a chain of e.ghtcen links was then fitted 
to my ankle and riveted with a siagle stroke of the 
hammer. A second ring next received the disengaged 
ends of my companion’s chain aud mine, and was se- 
cured in the same manner. 


My fellow-convict was a Piecdmontese. He had 
been a burgler, a forger, an incendiary. In his last 
escape, he had committed manslaughter. Heaven 


alone knows how my sufferings were multiplied by 
that abhorred companionship—how I shrank from the 
touch of his hand—how IL sickened, if his breath 
came over meas we lay side by side at night. I 
strove to disguise my loathing, butin vain. He knew 
it as well as I knew it, and he revenged himself upon 
me by every means that a vindictive nature could de- 
vise. When I needed rest, he would insist on walk- 
ing. When my limbs were cramped, he would lie 
down obstinately and refuse to stir. He delighted to 
sing blasphemous songs, and relate hideous stories 
of what he had thonght and resolved on in his solitude. 
He would even twist the chain in such wise that it 
should gall me at every step. 

There came a day, at length, when h‘s hatred 
seemed to abate. He allowed me to rest when our 
hour of repose came round. He abstained from sing- 
ing the songs I ubhorred, and fellMnto long fits of ab- 
straction. The next morning, shortly afier we had 
begun work, he drew near enough to speak to me in 
a whisper, 

‘Francis, have you a mind to eseape?’ 

I felt the blood rush to my, face. 
hands. I could not speak. 

‘Can you keep a secret?’ 

‘To the death.’ 

‘Listen, then. To-morrow, a renowned marshal will 
visit the port. He wi'l inspect the docks, the prisons, 
There will be plenty of cannonading 
from the forts.and the shipping, and if two convicts 
escape, a volley more or less will attract no attention 
round about Toulon. .Do you understand?’ 

‘You mean that no one will recognise the signals?’ 


‘Not even the sentries at the town-gates—not even 
the guards in the next quarry. Devil’s mass! What 
can be easier than to strike off each other’s fetters 
with the pickaxe when the superintendent is nt look- 
ing, arc the salutes are firing? Wi!l you venture?’ 

‘With my life!’ 

‘A bargain. Shake hands on it,’ 

I had never touched his hand in fellowship before, 
and I felt as if my own were blovdstained by the con- 
tact. I knew by the sullen fire in his glance, that he 
interpreted my faltering touch aright. 

We were roused an hour ear'ier than usual the fol- 
lowing morning, and went throngh a general inspec- 
tion in tne prison yard. At one o’clock, we heard the 
first far-off salutes from the ships of war in the har- 
bor. One by one, the forts took up the sigral. Dis- 
charge followed discharge, all along the batteries on 
both sides of the port, and the air grew thick with 
smoke. 

‘As the first shot is fired yonder,’ whispered Gas- 
paro, pointing to the barracks behind the prison, 
‘strike at the first link of my chain, close to the ankle’ 

A rapid suspicion flashed across me. | 


I clasped my | 
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‘If Ido, how can I be sure that you will free me 
afterward? No Gasparo; you must deal the first blow.’ 

‘As you please,’ he replied, with a laugh and an im- 
precation. 

At the same instant, came a flash from the battle- 
ments of the barracks close by. As the roar burst 
over our heads, I saw hiin strike. and felt the fetters 
fall. Istruck; but less skilfully, and had twice to re- 
peat the blow before breaking the stubborn link, At 
the third shot, a party of officers and gentlemen made 
their appearance at the bend of the road leading up to 
the quarry. In an instant, every head was turned in 
their direction; every felon paused in his work; every 
guard presented arms. At that moment, we flung 
away our caps and pickaxes, scaled the rngged bit of 
cliff on which we had been toiling, dropped into the 
ravine below, and made for the mountain passes that 
led into the valley. Snddenly, on turning a —_ 
angle of projecting cliff, we came up na little guard- 
house aa a couple of sentries. ‘To retreat was im- 
possible. The soldiers were within a few yards of 
us. They presented their pieces, and called to us 
to surrender. Gasparo turned upon me llke a wolf 
at bay. 

‘Curse you!’ said he, dealing me a tremendous blow, 
‘stay and be taken! I have always hated you!’ 

I fell as if struck down by a sledge hammer, 
as I fell, saw him dash one soldier to the ground, 
dart past the other, heard a shot, and then...... all 
became dark, and | knew no more. 

When I next opened my eves, I found myself lying 
on the floor of a small unfurnished room dimly light- 
ed by a tiny window close against the ceiling.’ Where 
my head had lain, the floor was wet with blood. Gid- 
“dy and perplexed, | leaned against the wall, and tried 
to think. i stole to the door and found it locked. I 
crept back again, I saw that the little window was at 
least four feet above my head. There was my leath- 
ern belt, and on the belt, the iron hook which used to 
sustain my chain when | was not at work. I tore off 
the hook, picked away the lath and plaster in three 
or four places, clinbed up, opened the window, and 
gazed out eagerly. My decision was taken at once: 
to stay was certain capture; to venture at all hazards 
would make matters no worse. Again I listened, and 
again all was quiet. J drew myself through the little 
casement, dropped as gently as I could upon the 
moist earth, and, crouching against the wall, asked 
myself what I should do next. 

Only two windows looked out upon the garden from 
the back of the guard-house. I did not dare, however, 
openly to cross the garden. I dropped upon my face, 
and crawled in the furrows between the rows of vege- 
tables, uutil I came to the ditch; I then followed the 
course of the ditch for some two or three hundred 
yards in the direction of Tonlon. By-and-by I heard 
the evening gun, and a moment after, something like 
a distant sound of voices. Hark! was that a shout? 
Presently a light flashed over the water only a few 
yards from my hiding-place! I slid gently down at 
full length, and suffered the foul ooze to close noise- 
lessly over me. Lying thus, I held my breath till the 


very beatings of my heart seemed to suffocate me, 
and the veins in my temples were almost bursting. I 
could bear it no longer—I rose to the surface—I 
breathed again—I looked—lI listened. All was dark- 
ness and silence. My pursuers were gone by! 


After toiling through the water for a mile or more, 
I ventured out upon the road again; I made my way 
through the whole length of the winding pass, and 
came out upon the more open country about mid- 
night. By-and-by the rain abated, and I discerned 
the dark outlines of a chain of hills extending all 
along to the left of the road. These, I concluded, 
must be the Manres. All was well, so far. I had 
taken the right direction, and was on the way to Italy. 

* * * * * * * 

I landed one evening in March on the Ripetta quay, 
in Rome. How all these things echt and what 
physical hardships I endured iu the meanwhile, I have 
no time here to relate in detail. My object had been 
to get to Rome, and that object was at last attained. 
In so large acity, and at so great a distance from the 
scene of my imprisonment, [ was personally safe. I 
might hope to turn my talents and education to ac- 
count. Regula: employment, or, indeed, employment 
of any kind, was not however, so easily to be obtained. 
It was a season of distress. Day by day, the few 
scudi I had scraped together on the passage melted 
away. I had thought to obtain a clerkship or a sec- 
retaryship; or a situation in some public library.— 
Before three weeks were over, I would gladly have 
swept a studio. At length there came a day when I 
saw nothing before me but starvation; when my last 
bajoceo was expended; when my _ padrone (or land- 
lord) shut the door in my face, and I knew not where 
to turn for a meal or a shelter. 

Outcast as I was, I slept that night under a dark 
arch near the theater of Marcellus. The morning 
dawned upon a glorious day, and I crept out, shiver- 
ing, into the sunshine. I got up and wandered about 
the streets, as I had done the day before. Once I 
asked for alms. and was repulsed. I turned aside in- 
to the vestibule of thé Sagrestia, and cowered down in 
the shelter of a doorway. Two gentlemen were read- 
ing a printed paper wafered against a pillar close by. 

‘Good heavens!’ said one to the other, that a man 
should risk his neck for a few pauls!’ 

‘Ah, and with the knowledge that out of eighty 
workmen, six or eight are dashed to pieces every 
time,’ added his companion. | 

‘Shocking! Why, that is an average of ten per cent!’ 

‘No less. It is a desperate service.’ 

‘But a fine sight,’ said the first speaker, philosophi- 
cally; and with this they walked away. 

I sprang to my feet, and read the placard with 
avidity. It was headed ‘Illumination of Saint Peter’s,’ 
and announced that, eighty workmen being required 
for the lighting of the dome and cupola, and three 
hundred for the cornices, pillars, einaite. and so 
forth, the amministratore was empowered, etc., etc.— 
In conclusion, it stated that every workman employed 
on the dome and cupola should receive in payment, a 
dinner and twenty-four pauls, the wages of the rest 
being less than a third of that sum. 

A desperate service, it was true; but I was a des- 
perate man. After all, I could but die, and I might 
as well die after a good dinner as from starvation.— 
I went at once to the amministratore, was entered in 
his list, received a couple of pauls as earnest of the 
contract, and engaged to present myself punctually 
at eleven o’clock on the following morning. 

At eleven o'clock on the morning of Easter Sunday, 
April the sixteenth, I found myself, accordingly, in 
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the midst of a crowd of poor fellows. As the clocks 
struck the hour, the folding doors were thrown open, 
and we passed, in a crowd, into a hall, where two long 
tables were laid for our accommodation. A couple of 
sentinels stood at the door; an usher marshalled us, 
standing, round the tables; and a priest read grace — 
As he began to read, a strange sensation came upon 
me. I felt impelled to look across to the opposite ta- 
ble, and there....yes, by heaven! there | saw Gas- 
paro. He was looking full at me, but his eyes dropped 
on meeting mine. I saw him turn lividly white — 
The recollection of ali he had made me suffer, and of 
the dastardly blow that he had dealt me on the day of 
eur flight, overpowered for the moment even my sur- 

rise at seeing him in this place. Oh that I might 
live to meet him yet, under the free sky, where no 
priest was praying, and no guards were by! 

The dinner lasted long, and when no one seemed 
disposed to eat more, the tables were cleared. Most 
of the men threw themselves on the floor and benches, 
and went to sleep. Seeing this, I could refrain no 
longer. I went over and stirred him roughly with 
my foot. 

‘Gasparo! You know me?’ 

He looked up, sullenly. 

‘Devil’s mass! I thought you were at Toulon.’ 

‘It is not your fault that I am not at Toulon! Listen 
tome. If you and I survive this night, you shall an- 
swer to me for your treachery!’ 

He glared at me from under his deep brows, and 
without replying, turned over on his face again, as if 
to sleep. 

I could learn no more, so I also stretched myself 
upon the floor, as far as possible from my enemy, and 
fell profoundly asleep. 


At seven, the guards roused those who still slept, 


and served each man with a small mug of thin wine. . 


We were then formed into a double file, marched 
round by the back of the cathedral, and conducted up 
an incline plane to the roof below the dome. From 
th‘s point, a long series of staircases and winding pas- 
sages carried us up between the double walls of the 
dome; and, at different stages in the ascent, a certain 
number of us were detached and posted ready for 
work. I was detached about half way up, and I saw 
Gasparo going higher still. When we were all posted, 
the superintendents came round and gave us our in- 
structions. At. a given signal, every man was to pass 
out through the loophole or window before which he 
was placed, and seat himself astride upon a narrow 
shelf of wood hanging to a strong rope just below.— 
This rope came throngh the window, was wound 
round a roller, and secured from within. At the next 
signal, a lighted torch would be put into his right 
hand, and he was to grasp the rope firmly with his 
left. At the third signal, the rope was to be unwound 
from within by an assistant placed there for the pur- 
pose, he was to be allowed to slide rapidly down over 
the curve of the dome, and, while thus sliding, was to 
apply his torch to every lamp he passed in his down- 
ward progress. 


Having received these instructions, we waited, 

each man at his window, until the first signal should 
given, 

It was fast getting dark, and the silver illumination 

had been lighted since seven. All the great ribs of 

e dome, as far as I could see, all the cornices and 


friezes of the facade below all the columns and para- 
_ of the great colonade surrounding the piazza four 

undred feet below, were traced out in lines of paper 
lanterns, the light from which, subdued by the paper, 
gleamed with asilvery fire which had a magical and 
wondrous look. Between and among these lantern- 
oni, were placed, at different intervals all over the 
cathedral on the side facing the piazza, iron cups called 
es ready filled with tallow and turpentine. To 
ight those on the dome and cupola was the perilous 
task of the sanpietrini; when they were all lighted, the 
golden illumination would be effected. } 

A few moments of intense suspense elapsed. At 
every second the evening grew darker, the lanternoni 
burned brighter, the surging hum of thousands in the 
piazza and streets below, rose louder to our ears. I[ 
felt the quickening breath of the assistant at my 
shoulder—I could almost hear the beating of my heart. 
Suddenly, like the passing of an electric current, the 
first signal flew from lip to lip. I got out and crossed 
my legs firmly round the board—with the second sig- 
nal, I seized the blazing torch—with the third, I felt 
myself launched, and lighting every cup as I glided 
past, saw all the mountainous dome above and below 
me spring into lines of — flame. The clock was 
now striking eight, and when the laststroke sounded, 
the whole cathedral was glowing in outlines of fire. 
A roar, like the roar of a great ocean, rose up from 
the multitude below, and seemed to shake the very 
dome against which I was clinging. I could even see 
the light upon the gazing. faces, the crowd upon the 
bridge of St. Angelo, and the boats swarming along 
the Tiber. 

Having dropped safely to the full length of my rope 
and lighted my allotted share of lamps, I was now 
sitting in secure enjoyment of this amazing scene.— 
All at once, I felt the rope vibrate.. I looked up, saw 
a man clinging by one hand to the iron rod supporting 
the padelle, and with the other. ..-. Merciful Heaven! 
It was the Piedmontese firing the rope above me with 
his torch! 

I had no time for thought—I acted upon instinct— 
it was done in one fearful moment—I clambered up 
like a cat, dashed my torch full in the solitary felon’s 
face, and grasped the rope an inch or two above the 
epot where it was burning! Blinded and baffled, he 
uttered a terrible cry, and dropped like a stone.— 
Through all the roar of the living ocean below, I could 
hear the dull crash with which he came down upon 
the leaded roof—resounding through all the years 
that have gone by since that night, I hear it now! 


I had searcely drawn breath, when I found myself 
being hauled up. The assistance came not a moment | 
too soon, for I was gick and giddy with horror, and 
fainted as soon as I was safe in the corridor. The - 
next day I waited on the amministratore and told him 
all that had happened. My statement was corrobo- 
rated by the vacant rope from which Gasparo had de- 
peas and the burnt fragment by which I had been 
drawn up. The amministratore repeated my story to 
a prelate high in office; and while none, even of the 
sanpiztrini, suspected that my enemy had come by 
his death in any unusual manner, the truth was whis- 
pered from palace to palace until it reached the Vati- 
can. I received much sympathy, and such pecaniary 
assistance as enabled me to confront the future with- 


out fear.” 
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LIGHT AND 37S WONDERS. 


We do not intend to present a learned discourse on 
the complicate theories respecting light or its opera- 
tions, but a cheerful fireside gossip about that all-per- 
vading and wonderful something by which we— 
naturally stove-blind creatures—are made acquainted 
with the world outside of us; and without the aid of 
which, our intelligence with all the wonderful powi rs 
we possess would be valueless and useless; and the 
universe itself, comparatively at least, a dead and 
slumbering thing,fur ever. It needs bnt a thought 


to.see that itis by the aid of light that intelligences © 


learn of each other’s whereabouts so as to operate 
in conjunction, and that the absence of it would meas- 
urably hold in abeyance the use of the greater por- 
tion of the faculties of our being. Without light, any- 
way, we should not exist as we are; nota limb could 
be developed or a feature formed. Its presence is 
necessary to growth; wherever it goes, it wakes the 
universe to life and activity. 

Wehave spoken of mankind as naturally “‘stone- 
blind creatures,” as though of themselves they saw 
nothing. It is common to imagine that we can see 
what we please and that light is simply necessary to 
push ont of the way of our vision a black something 
called darkness. Ina word, it is supposed that we 
have the whvule powers of sight within ourselves, 


whereas, we have but half the power. It takes our 


eyes and the light together to make up the power 
called sight. We have an apparatus on which tlfe 
light may inscribe its pictures, but without this clever 
draughtsman which holds half the power of sight 
within itself, the other half which we hold would be 
useless. What, it may be asked, does the eye see 
nothing of itself? Absolutely nothing; but it is ca- 
pable of understanding all that the light tells it, and 
that is quite enough. The light talks: to the eye and 
rays ‘there is a house—there a tree—there the smil- 
ing face of the friend you love. Hold still while I 
pencil out their shapes upon you,” and in less than 
the flash of a cannon it is done, so quickly and so deli- 
cately that’ we realize no touch of the light. but 
we think “I saw all that by myself anyway.” This is 
a grand mist: ke, but a very natural one, for the move- 
ments of hoht on our organization are so gentle that 
we mistake them for the operations of our own unajd- 
ed powers. 

On the subject of light, and sound, and many other 
things we have a great deal yet to learn. We are 
part of the great universe itself, and cannot exist and 
operaie as organized beings except in conjunction 
with the balance of it. We have a wonderful organi- 
zation’and a mass of capabilities and powers, but not 
an organ could be used or a power stirred, was there 
not as wonderful an organization outside of us to as- 
sist them. Weare about as complete and independ- 


ent of ourselves as a water-wheel without water to 


move it, or the sails of a wind-mill without the wind. 
And so are we dependent on the aid of light, we and 
it together can effect the process of seeing, but unless 


the light had been organized as well as ourselves 
there could be no such faculty as sight. 

But light is not only our great assistant in the act 
of seeing, it absolutely to a degree makes the objects 
themselves what they are, so far as their color at least 
1s concerned. Itisa curious statement (though not 
by any means a new one) that so far as we can tell, 
all matter is adead black mass without variety of 
color, all the varied hucs which adorn trees, or flow- 
ers, or the forms of animals or men, being in the light 
which rests upon them, and not in the objects them- 
selves. Grass is not green, flowers are not really red, 
or violet, or yellow, but the light contains these colors 
and paints some one color and others another. Light, 
it is trne, appears to be white, but it is really com- 
posed of all the primary colors. They can be easily 
separated by a prism, or seen in the rainbow which is 
nothing more than so much light divided into its com- 
ponent colors. These colors are diffused throughout 
the mass of all-pervading light. Some objects drink 


in, or absorb, all the rays which fall on them ex- — 


cept those which make green, and reflect that to the 
eye, constituting themselves green; others do the 
same with yellow, red or purple; some absorb none 
but reflect back all the colors, hence they are white 
because all the colors united form white; others, again, 
drink in all the colors and reflect back none and are 
black without remedy. : 

As we have said, light can be dissected: a sunbeam 
falling upon a prism resolves itself into the colors of 
the rainbow. It has been discovered by skillful ex- 
perimenters, that these colors are crossed by certain 
dark eolored bars at eertain intervals, which are al- 
ways seen in the same positions when the light is ob- 
tained from the sun; while light obtained from the 
stars is destitute of these lines or possesses them in 
somewhat @ifferent positions. 

More latterly, it has come to light that certain min- 
eral substances entering into flame will, according 
to the nature of the mineral, alter not only the color 
but the position and character of these marks. Each 
mineral—copper or iron for instance—wiil produce its 
own peculiar bands, so that by the presence or ab- 


‘sence of these characteristics, the presence or absence 


of that particular metal can be known with uniailing 
certainty 

Now this process, after a vast number of delicate 
and exact experiments, has been applied to the sun, 
and what has been the result? It has been proved 
to a demonstration that most of the metals common 
on this earth exist in its composition, either in a solid 
or gaseous condition. The very bands and colors 
known beyond quest‘on to produce these metals in 
analyzed light, being unfailingly found in the solar 
spectrum. ‘The light of the fixed stars manif sts the 
same evidences of a physical constitution; while some 
of the most distant nebulee give only the indicatiors 
which reveal the presence of azote and hydrogen and 
some substance unknown, and may therefore be con- 
sidered altogether in a gaseous condition at present. 

Whe would have thought that so s‘mple a process 
could lead to such great results; or that an every-day 
experiment—the simple analyzation of light—could 
detect the presence of the very metals peculiar to 
this earth in stars millions of miles away; or tell ns 
the names of the gasses enter'ne into the composition 
of nebule whose light—while flying with a rapidity 
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perfectly inconceivable—yet takes millions of years 
to reach us in our distant world. 

This much has been discovered by the agency of 
some of the Jaws of light, but remarkable as it is, it 
does not exceed the interest of the facts connected 
with light itself. It is, as we have seen, the revelator 
of the facts of existence, and the glorifier of all things, 
the real beauty of the flower, the gilder of the clouds, 
and the adorner of the “human face divine.’”— 
Where it is absent, torpidity prevails, the flame of life 
burns slow, the beasts are draped in white, and all is 
comparatively colorless and dead. Where it abounds, 
growth and development go on with giant strides; 
life and animation exist in greater proportion in plants, 
animals and human kind; the flowers are of brighter 
hues, the birds have a gaudier plumage, and the very 
shells of the ocean are deeper colored. Thus life goes 
with it, and beauty waits upon its presence. It 
spreads measurelessly through space enwrapping its 
mightiest worlds and performing the wondrous mis- 
sion of Him who sends it forth. It holds the wide- 
spread universe in close connection revealing world to 
its fellow-world, and even on this planet rolling in 
‘outer darkness,’ as we comparatively do, manifesting, 
whenever we cast our eyes around, the glory, the ma- 
jesty, and the omnipotence of God. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nors.—Correepondence is invited from our friends. 


A Camprian, —Arithmetical and other problems requiring time must 
wait till we get a litiJe time to «pire. ; 

PuorograrHek.—The best likevesses are those in which the sitter loots 
ACcruss the camera ana not directly atit. If you stare at the camera, you 
will stare at the gazer on your likeness; all such pictures have a horrible 
effect. The great art in getting your likeness taken is Ww avoid looking as 
thongh you were ‘gor up for the occasien.” Avoid “stri.ing attitades 
Don't put on “* xpressions.”. We know slouching, dragving sind of men, 
who feet it a pieus duty, on euch occasions +o sit bult up ight, with their 
h»ir brushed up, and try and look lise Julius + wear, The consequence is 
they generally | ‘ak Jike « cross between « buivilar and a senator. We 
know aixo some dear mammas who plaster, and oil, and soap aud petti- 
coat their invocent cherubs, ull they are unrecogniz«ble by their mo t in- 
timate acquaintances. such is human pature, but such is not the art of 
getiing a real likeness of one’s self or children. 


Swat s— Wishes to know incase two per-ons were candidates 
for an eleetion, ana one obtained 16 votes and the other only 5. should 
5 be suid to be a large or a small minority. Webser says the mi- 
pority is “the smeller number,” th t is to say, it is the defe.tea purty. 
The »roportions of that. amaller number or party will, therefore deter- 
mine whether it isa arge or smill minority, ans not the cdiffereice in 
quantity between it and the majority Five would, of coarse, in this light, 
be arma'l mmnority. The difference between 5 and 16 1s 11; this 11, is of 
course the majori'y itself. “o say that there was in the case sujposed a 
large minority: would be simply appropr.ating the number composing the 
majority, and turcing it over te the m nority. for tue differences between 
the assumed p irties, ‘5. as we have suid, the majority i'self. 

The diffiéulty in our correspenden 's mind appe irs to be, that, inasmuch 
as the giewer number of vores a candidate obtsins over his opponent, 
the greater hs majority; therefore, the greater the number he ral 8 Liss 
than his rival the greater his minority. But this is not so, For whil+the 
pombe: amin obt ins over another in a majority count to him, with the 
number that he is behind hix opponent he has vothiag at all te do. As to 
wheth t a minority should be calles large or small is in our opinion, eter- 
min d by the absolute proportions of the party itself, and not by the number 
of votes th :t 1t failed to obtain. 


Wrut-Wisurk—Desires a chapter from Dickens every week, also a 
monthly pr..ramme for the rarmer and Gardener. We would like to 
whixper a word in our correspendent’s ear, so close that no ove elke can 
catch a sound—everybody, then, would not preter as much vViexens to the 
exclusion of other matter. Personally, we should; so it appears would 
*Well-“isher." We must “split the difference.” and have Dickens every 
other week In one senxe we have bad him every weekalready ‘The 
story entitled **Vitteria Accoramboni” was produced under Charlies Dickens’ 
direction. So far as the Gardening and Farming is concerned. we have 
been d: sirons of having a depariment of that kind but have hitherto been 
prevented by lack of space; but although, as our correspondent says, we 
“do know everything’ or thereabonts, h’s suggestion of haviag such a 
division once a month helps us out a lit le. Whe her the gentlemen named 
can help as or not, we intena to produce articles of the kind reques ed. 

Asoka —P-cppatsu.—We have received an interesting letter from a cor- 
respon ent ever this signature He thinks we have somewhat mixed up 
the ductrines of Vedaixm (a primitive form of Brahminiam) with Buddn- 
Gur correspondent supp ses this because he is pronably thin«ing 
about some other phase of Buddhism than that promised in No 2 of the 
MaGaz'xe. namely, the Buddhism of China, Thibet, and Tartary, but more 
particularly the latter two. 


Our correspondent is incorrect in stating that Buddhism does not - 
nize personal divinities. it dves not, so far as the creative power itself ts 
concerned, but it asserts that that divinity has been embodied or incar- 
nated in human form from time to time. The ‘Imperial Gazetteer” sa 

**the Buddhists, while they reject ‘he multitudinous pantheon of the din. 
doos, admit an indefinite :umber of inca-nations of Buddha, who is «ap- 
poved to animate in succession the npodi:s of their chief lamas or prieste ” 
This statement is corroborated by the testimonies o Capt, ‘lurner, in his 
**Mission to )hibet,* alao by M. duc, in his work on China, Thivet, and 
Tartary, and by many others. Asoka 1s »!so mistaken in his statement 
that Kuddhba is not the name ascribed to the d ity. The “azetteer” says, 
**Buddh is considered in Tibet [ [hibet; as the necessary independent being 
of the universe and the bevinuing and the eud ot ail things" M. Huc, 
a catholic m'ssionary, records several conversat‘ons wuh Buddhist priests, 
in which B..ddha was referred to xs the great incurporeal dei y. Buddhism 
is. however, so wide-spre*d that probably -‘Asoka” is, as we have said, 
referring to some other fourm of it than the Buddhism of the cvuntries 
described; especially as his signature ‘*Asoka” is the name of a king of 
Magadda, Buhar, Hindovstan, who encouraged Buddhism in that 

on, 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


BY 


“OUR HIRED MAN.” 


A peculiar case has been submitted to us requesting our 

learned adjudication. It is stated by persons who are in the 
habit of purchasing wood to burn—a few of whom are to be 
found in this city—that certain wood haulers are in the habit 
of procuring a cord of wood from the kanyon (a practice so far 
very noble and praiseworthy), but that after thus constitutin 
themselves subjects of general admiration, they will take said 
load and splitit into two, and make two loads out of it, each of 
equal size with the one so wonderfully divided. Not satisfied 
with this, they will take each of these loads and split them 
again, and make of each two more loads, all by the aid of a 
little scientific packing, of equal size with the first. These 
hey will split again and again, only being stopped in their 
mad career by the cost of hiring wagons and buying new axes. 
It is stated that one man in this way made a cord into sIxTeEN 
LOADS, but this we don’t believe as it did not appear in the 
papers. We are asked te explain this phenomena, and state 
how it should be treated. 

We consider the gentlemen referred to are simply individuals 
of a scientific turn ot mind; who are trying to test the 
old philosophical question as to whether matter is “infinitely 
divisible” or not. They appear to have made great progress 
in the pursnit. Shonld. however, it appear that any are guilty 
of this course for the mere purpose of making money—a thing 
which is perfectly incredible—the only thing we know of that 
would snit their case would be to send them to Jupiter; the 
winters there are about 6 years long, and they would have am- 
ple epportunities to practice their profession. We think this 
an arrangement that ought to suit all parties, 


A Satu Mixority.—We observe that an attempt has been 
made by “the Editor” to answer a question relating to “small 
and large minorities.” Anticipating that the question will 
naturally have to be referred over tous before it is throngh, we 
think we may as well answer it at once. In the first place, we 
age the answer given too mystified. We would state it clear- 
y thus: 

The difference between a large minority and a sma!'l minor- 
ity must be in exact proportion to the difference between that 
portion of the minority, which is less or more than the other 
portion which it would or would not have had, had it been the 
large instead of the small, or the small instead of the large 
minority. This is clear, and it is still clearer that, inasmnch 
as a large majority is regulated by the number over what it 
would bave bad, had it been the small instead of the large majo- 
rity; therefore, the character of a large minority must be deter- 
mined by the proportions ef what it would have been had it 
been, ‘vhat it isn’t, the small minority. We think therefore 
that the majority—that is to say the minority, or even the ma- 
jority itself. is larger or smaller, exactly as the majority—that 
is to say the minority. is in disproportion to the majority or the 
minority, as the case may be. 

We are not fishing for compliments, but wethink this an eln- 
cidation of the subject that will commend itself to the jndg- 
ment of all interested. Those who prefer our explanation to 
the one given elsewhere, must, we think, be anything but a 
small minority. 
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THE CREAM OF THE PAPERS. 


SLIDING DOWN THE ICE CONE AT 
MONTMORENCI. 


[From the St, James's Magazine | 


Of all the amusementa of the long Canadian winter, of 
which there are many, commend me to a day’s sliding down 
the Ice Cone at Montmorenci. Few things are more exciting, 
more amusing, or more delightfully alarming. 

“What is this Ice Cone?” some one may ask. It is simply 
the frozen spray from the Falls, which, accumulating, becomes 
in a short time a solid mass of ice, and, before the winter 
months are over, reaches the height of seventy or eighty feet; 
in shape something like an inverted wine-glass without the 

‘stem. It is ascended by a series of rough steps cut in the side. 
At its base several chambers bave been hewn out. One serves 
as a retiring-room for the ladies; another is devoted to the 
uses of the men, and here, from a speculative Canadian, may 
be procured brandy, and divers “drinks” by all who choose to 


of ice, and the floors of the same. Near the large cone is an- 
other, formed by the same agency, but smaller, through being 
more remote from the Fall, down which the ladies disport them- 
selves. Few try the large one, albeit we have seen one or two 
who were bold enough to do so. 
But now for the ascent; and then—O horror!—the descent. 
Several are already climbing the rough steps, and we join the 
‘toiling throng. in afew minutes we are at the summit, and, 
arrived there, we take a glance around. Far away, the eye 
ranges over a snowy desert to the distant bank of the St. Law- 
rence and the gray hills of Maine; while nearer, the white 
roofs of Quebec glisten in the cold rays of the wintry san 
Before us in the middle distance, lies the island of Orleans, its 
woody summits leafless, gaunt, and grim. Immediately be- 
neath us traineaus (quaint contrivances, which remind one 
somewhat of a butcher’s tray, except that they are not hollowed 
out in the centre) are darting in all directions, or being drag- 
d back for another slide. Bebind us is the cataract; its spray 
‘falling in hard little pellets on our coats. Have a care! go 
not too near the Falls side of the Cone, lest you chance to slip 
over; if so, heaven rest your soul! for earth will never see you 
more; yon would drop into the deep water at the foot of the 
Fall, and he carried under the ice no man knows whither, 
Some half-dozen unfortunates have in fact thus slipped, and so 
disappeared for ever. 
And now to business. The “Hatter,” a companion of ours, 
is just off; he stips over the side, and in an instant is out of 
sight; a few moments more, and he reappears, shooting across 
the plain at a tremendous rate; in about half a mile his course 
is finished, and he and his guide (two little black specks in the 
distance) are seen returning for another trip. Danvers, another 
friend, (his black whiskers white with rime, and his nose blue 
with cold) is about to start. It is our turn next, and before it 
comes, Just a few words as to the emotions of a novice on 
making his first journey down the Cone. Its shape prevents a 
| glance down the side; except the limited arena of its summit, 
} no standing-room is visible within a circuit of perhaps three 

buodred yards; *craning,” therefore, is impossible. You are 
| not in the habit of amusing yourself by sliding down the roof 


through an exaggerated performance of that nature. Did not 
honor forbid, you might prefer returning by the ignominions, 
but safer, route you have just mounted by; but that is ont of 
the question; in another minute, quitting your scanty foothold, 
you will be launched into space; there is no help for it,—you 
must make the best of the inevitable! There is no time for 
hesitation; more sliders are arriving, and we must make room 
for others. “Now. sare! all ready, sare!” inquired my red- 
capped guide. He is already seated on the front part of the 
traineau, his legs projecting on each side, his heels dug into 
the ice, to prevent an untimely start. I seat myself behind 
him, curl my legs round his waist. and place my feet between 
his knees, take a firm hold of the stern end of the traineau, and 
commend myself the care of Providence and my Cauadian 
friend. He lifts his heels; a slight push is given us behind, and 
— we are off! 
Ha, ha! The traineau starts. and bounds clear into the air. 
I involuntarily tighten my hold. We fall some ten feet, and 
“again touching the slippery surface, bound off again. Another 
drop, and we are on the more slippery side of the Cone; we 
fly down it breathless. In another instant we have reached the 


of a house, and you feel that you are on the eve of going 


bottom—sharp icy splinters, ploughed up by the iron runners, 
hit us in the face, and sting as shot would—but nothing stops 
us; we skim over the level at railway speed for some quarter 
of a mile or more, when, the acquired velocity exhausted, we 
roll off our quaint conveyance, shake the snow from our coats 
and prepare to return. 

On our way back, the ‘‘Hatter” passes us, wildly screaming; 
he, scorning a guide, has made a second trip alone, and with 
the usnal good fortune that attends his mad-cap adventures. 
Not so Rand, a young guardsman, nor Bordon, of the —th. 
They, equally brave, but not equally lucky, have come to 
great grief; both have been thrown from their traineaus. Rand 
is sticking headforemost in a snow-drift, and is lugged out 
wellnigh black in the face, with his nose nearly broken. Bor- 
don was spilt almost at starting, and has’ consequently slid 
down on the seat ot his trousers, to the utter destruction of 
that garment, and with considerable abrasion of the part it 
covered. He binds up his wounds with his pocket-handkerchief, 
despatches his servant for another pair of continuations, and 
slides no more that day. 

Reader, did you ever dream you had slipped over a cliff, and 
were helplessly falling—falling—falling—until, with a violent 
bump, you awake, as it were, at the bottom, more frightened 
than hurt? If so. you have experienced a very similar sensa- 
tion to that of the first slide down the Ice Cone. The sport. as 
I have said before, is not éntirely without danger; one man 
was killed and another had his leg broken during one winter 
I passed in Quebec, by collision with the iron runners of the 
traineau. Still, accidents do not often happen, and after the 
disagreeable novelty of the first attempt is over, the bound into 
the air and lightning-like rush become wonderfully exciting, 
and the Cone is a favorite resort all through the winter. | 


DEACON PLUMMER TAKES A RUSSIAN BATH. 
{From the National Freemason. ] 


Mr. Eprror: Sur:—I hev been and took one of them Rooshan 
baths. I had for a long period sum curiosity to try this luck- 
sery. I had heerd that it poorrified the body, ellivated the 
mind, and ansered every purpose of underclothing; further, I 
was told that it removed tan, freckils, pimpils, rnmatics, dis- 
pepsy, and made you feel as if walking onto air. I hev always 
had, ever since a boy, a earnest desire to be clean: fortune 
seemed now to hev thrown this opertunity in my way—my 
dream was about to be realized. You may therefor imagin my 
feelings as I mounted the stares of the establishment on the 
corner of Broadway and 13 street. A very gentlemanly young 
man, seated oppersite to a small tabil, took a dollar and a qnar- 
ter from me, and informed me I was at libberty to pass thro a 
dor, wich I did. I was then showed into a small closet, like a 
horse stall with a dor to it, were was a looking-glass, brushes, 
and sumthing wich the atendant informed me was drawrs. I 
divestated myself of my garments and tried to put on the 
drawrs. lt was a ireguiar piece of brown cloth with one hole 
in it. In vane did I putone leg and then the other thro the 
hole. In vane did I put both legs and both arms and then my 
hed. I was obliged to cal the atendant to show me, feeling 
much humiliated as I did so. When he had showed me, I per- 
ceived it was a very simpil and efective contrivens. 

Being now ready, I was ushered into a place which, I should 
think, would resemble the plase were bad Englishmen go to. 
I was in a room fild with hot vapor; I could see nothing; but 
presently out of the clouds come a man atired like myself; he 
was a broad-shouldered young man, lean in the flanks, like a 
grey-hound; he led me to a marble slab and laid me thereon, 
like a hallibut, or a cod fish; he placed a cool sponge on my 
nose and left me, with volumes of hot steam issued from meat” 
safes all around me. Soon a de‘iteful calm came over me, and 
didn’t care wether the whole concern burst up or not—I was 
truly happy. 

Presently the yonng man returned with a currycomb and 
soap and began rubbing me down violently like a horse. He 
bade me turn over still more like a horse. I felt indignant. I 
think I could hev whipped that young man; I was bigger than 
him, tho at my time of life I am getting rather full-chestid round 
the waist. and he was lean in the flank; but still, if I'd had my 
clothes on, I think I cood hev whipped him; but I was naked 
and felt helpless; the floor and everything was s!ippery: the 
steam lent a wild mystery and grandeur to the seen, ahd there 


was a big tank of water close by, so I submitted with a play- 
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mark, wich the young man did not seem to take in very 
roe Wen | wen well soaped, he ‘bade me get up and 
foller bim to sumthing like a watering pot, wich watered me 
as if I had been a rose or early cabbage. I felt rather cold. 
Then be led me to another shower-bath_ in a closet, where 
water came out of the floor, out of the walls, and out of the 
ceiling. From this he led me to the brink of a dark pool—ob! 
so dark! it looked a hundred feet deep—and he bade me walk 
down some steps into it. I hesitated, but he was firm. I 
looked round fer succor. He repeated his order. I feared he 
was gett.ng mad and mite sbuv me in, so I sloly walked down 
the steps, expecting to hav toswim for my life, but to my 
grate juy, 1 touchtd bottom. 
‘Walk across,” cried my keeper. Wen I was in the midel 
| he told me to dip my bead under water. This was too much, 
and I pade no attention to the order. But he was not to be 
trifeled with. “Dip your head under,” he repeated. I did so, 
and scrambled hastily out on the other side of the pool. 

Vhe keeper now luid me out like a hallibut again, and a most 
deliteful calm—delitefuller and more calmer than befor—crept 
over me, and I cared lesser than befor if the hole thing busted 
up. 1 looked calmly at the — hanging to the ceiling, and 
dreamed very pleasantly of nothing in particular, but | thot if 
my wife and family could see me lade out like fish in the mark- 
et, they would hav smiid a pleasent smile. Thinking of fish 
drew my mind to the present hi price of clams, and from that 
my mind reverted to briled mackrill—mackrill smoking hot on 
the gridiren—and 1 begun to feal very warm. Just then the 
young man as was lean in the apy ymes up and tells me to 
fuller, and agin he puts me thro a hole course of the watering 
pots and big pool, wich I wasn’t afeard of now, and then he 
takes me into another room and rubs me dry with towels; then 
he polisbes me all over with a hat-brush; then he jerks me 
arms, pinches me legs, pokes me in the ribs, and ses {’m done. 
I walked into my dressing stall, and put on my close, and then 
went into a splendid parlor, where I lade on a butiful sofa, and 
felt as if 1 was in heven. 

In couclusion F will observe that I felt the whole of that day 
as if I was fit to ashoshiate with a steamboat proprietor. I was 
lite as thisle down, and as strong as a pare of oxen. I shal 
shortly take another Rooshan bath.— Yonrs, 
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‘Count Bismarck 


But now he makes a sign to the President. 
has the floor!’ Silence! he is about to speak. 


The gentlemanly, fine presence of Count Bismarck, his easy 
carriage, above all his world-wide fame as diplomatist and 
statesman would lead one to expect him also to be a brilliant 
speaker, either one who would deliver with eloquent fluenc 
and without hesitation or labor, a thoroughly digested, careful- 
ly elaborated speech, or even still more, an orator of natural 
eloquence, whose thoughts and images flow forth from bis in- 
most soul as he speaks, conceits and rhetorical figures, born of 
the moment, leap from bis lips inspired with life, like the im- 
provisator composing his poem as he sings,—whose flashes of 
thought and pregnant words fly straight to their mark, thrilling 
and kindling the bearts of his hearers. But he is neither of the 
two. Apparently he has jotted down a few notes upon a little 
strip of pauper, at which he looks from time to time, while he 
addresses the house, slowly twirling his thumbs as he speaks, 
and rocking the upper part of his body to and fro. And yet even 
with this aid, he pauses and hesitates frequently, even stam- 
mers and sometimes contradicts himself; he seems to struggle 
with his ideas, and the words cling obstinately as it were to his 
lips. He makes a little stop between every two or three words, 
and asuppressed sob is audible. His delivery is without ges- 
ture, pathos or cadence, no particular emphasis being laid on 
any one word, occasionally the final syllable or word quite 
falsely accented. Can this be the man who looks back upon a 
parliamentary career of twenty years,—who, in the Diet of 
1847, as delegate of the Saxon nobility, was one of the leadtrs, 
and readiest orators of the extreme right of that honse—in 1849 
and 1450 as member of the Second Chamber, and of the Erfurt 
“Unions Parliament,” by his sharp and biting speeches, trans- 
ported the liberal majority with excitement and rage,—who, 
finally, since 1862, as Minister-President has held his ground 
almost alone in the House of Delegates, against a close phalanx 
of men of progress paying back in like coin their outpourings 
of eloquence, retorting upon the spot and with lightning-like 
presence of mind, their ironical and snearing attacks, taunting 
and often wounding them to the quick by witty impromtus, 
and cutting sarcasms? 


G. PLUMMER. Yes, it is the same man, and, in case of need, as sharp and 


biting asin former days, although since his great victory he 
o — bas more fully indulged the statesman-like gravity, the quiet 


| objectivity and propitiatory carriage, which comport with his 
PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


now universally recognised greatness. 


As his speech proceeds, his delivery acquires more finency 
and warmth, and we begin to perceive its peculiar charms, 
that fresh and original, terse and pithy. bold agg atraightfor- 
ward manner of expressing himself. to which one in ovr degen- 
erate time is quite unaccustomed, and which his opponents 
have condemned as ‘paradoxical,’ ‘frivolous,’ and ‘elowntigh;? 
but to which we owe a long list of seasonable sayings, such 
the following: ‘Cataline existences,’ ‘People who have mista 
ken their vocation,’ ‘Blood and iron,’ ‘Austria must move ber 
center of gravity to Ofen (Pesthe),’ ‘One must not take this 
conflict too tragically, —which have become current as prov- 


COUNT BISMARCK. 


There are numberless portraits of Count Bismarck, and the 
most of them resemble each other, for his expressive meaning 
features stamp themselves easily and deeply in every one’s 
mewory, and apparently are not difficult to seize and repeat, 
but only apparently. Actually these features are so animated 
aud changeable, so inscrutable and enigmatical, that they mock 
the skill of every pencil, and even the magic art of the sun- 
Whoever sees 


beam, caught up and fixed by the photograph. | 
the Count in person must find all likenesses unfaithful and de- 
ficient, and quite different from the living original. What pic- 
ture, too, could give the elastic ease and unconstraint with 
which Count Bismarck now views his last and most peculiar 
work, with which he greets first one acquaintance and then an- 
other, and wanders from group to group. interchanging looks 
and words and salutations with the members on every side. 
All eyes are tastened curiously and inquiringly upon him, for 
all know or suspect his consequence; but he bears this cross- 
fire as if it did nut concern him, or were the most harmless 
thing in the world. And yet inwardly be may well exult and 
triumph, for be is mortal, and be has attained that which his 
heart coveted and his genius wilied. A year ago his oppo- 
nents and enemies were as the sand on the sea shore in number, 
Now he has discomfitted them all. A year ago he bore the 
weight of a mountain of hate and calumny. Since then ap- 
plause and admiration have raised oim to the clouds. 

In spite of all this, one might in vain seek in the somewhat 
pale, but otherwise hale-looking, countenance of the.man for 
any sigo of triumph, in his flashing eyes for a single glance of 
pride, or in the finely-cut mouth tor a trace of scorn or de- 
rision. On the contrary, he demeans himself unconstrainedly 
and innocently, laughs and chats with this one or that; lets 
fall a remark here and a jest there, and seems to pay but a cas- 
ual attention to the speaking and proceedings of the assembly. 


erbs, while the course of events has in the mean time revealed 
their truth and accuracy. On the introduction of the plan for 
the constitution of the confederacy, with what truth and exacti- 
tude, and at the same time how graphically and lucidly he de- 
fines the national character of the Germans, which has hitherto 
hindered their attainment of a great united fatherland. “It is, 
as it seems to me,” says Count Bismarck, “‘a certain excess of the 
feeling of manly seif-independence, which in Germany has 
caused the incividual, the community, the race, to rely more 
upon their own powers than upon those of the united people.— 
It is the want of that accommodation of the interests of indi- 
viduals and of races, to the good of the commonweal, of that 
spirit of accommodation which has placed our neighbor states 
in a position to earlier secure for themselves the very benefits 
which have been the results of our executions.” And at the 
conclusion of his address, he admonishes the house to fulfil iis 
task as speedily and as completely as possible, ‘‘for the Ger- 
man people, gentlemen, bas a right to expect of us, that we 
shall obviate the recurrence of such a catastrophe (a German 
war), and lam convinced that you, together with the confed- 
erated governments, have nothing nearer your hearts than the 
fulfilment of the just expectations of the German people.” By 
this noble admonition, simple yet worthy of the speaker, and 
delivered with warmth and feeling; he electrified the whole as- 
sembly with a power equal to that of the greatest orator, for 
deafening applause resounded from all the benches. 
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GOSSIP OF THE DAY. 


The Rev. Dr. Bellows, while sojourning in Paris, wrote that 
“Napoleon has a poor walk and an uninteresting presence. He 
looks careworn and cold, anxious and reserved. His complex- 
ion is pallid aud his expression deprecatory. There is nothing 
to excite enthusiasm in his look or manner. In private he is 
reported as mild-spoken, amiable, and of quick intelligence; 
but his face is both impassive and unpromising. All the por- 
traits flatter him.’’—Since the trial of Berezowski, the Russian 
government is severe, not only on everything Polish, but every- 
thing French. Inthe new programme of the colleges, instruc- 
tion in the French language has been suppressed; the day ot the 
opening of the classes the professors of that language received 
their dismissal.—A Chinese paper is now published in England; 


it is called “The Flying Dragon.” It isthe only one published in . 


Europe. So much suecess has attended it that the proprietor 
has imported a font of Chinese type. The “Dragon” circulates 
in such ports of China—the Philippines and Japan—as Eng- 
land is allowed intercourse with, and is read not by traders 
alone, but by kings and princes, for the’ information it brings 
about European arts and machinery. The Chinese have begun 
to print from movable type.—A peer, when dining with Qneen 
Victoria, was challenged by a royal duchess to take wine with 
her. Le politely thanked her! but declined the compliment, 
stating that he never took wine. The duchess immediately 
turned to the Queen, and jocwlarly said, “Please your Majesty. 
here is Lord , Who declines to take wine at your Majesty's 
table.”” Every eye was turned to the Queen, and not a little 
curiosity was evinced as to the manner in which the abstainer 
would be dealt with. With a smiling and graceful expression, 
the Queen replied: “There is no compulsion at my table.” The 
story is communiated to a newspaper by one of the guests. — 
Our readers from old London will be amused to hear. that after 
going in rags and dirt for generations, the elegant dustmen of 
that famons city are to wear uniforms. We expect that ‘Dust 
ho!” will have to be centeelly “hollered” in future. But now, 
to quite another subject.—Mr. Charles Dickens’ favorite time 
for composition is said to be in the morning, when, he writes 
till about one or two o’clock, then he has his luncheon, and 
walks out for two hours, returns to dinner, and either goes 
out or spends the evening at his own fireside. Sometimes his 
method of labor is much more intent and unremitting. Of his 
delightful Christmas book. ‘“‘The Chimes,’’ the author says, in 
a letter to a friend, that he shut himself up for a month, close 
and tight over it. “All my affections and my passions got 
twined and knotted up in it. and I became as haggard as a 
murderer long before I wrote ‘The End.” When I had done 
that. like ‘The Man of Thessaly.’ who. having scratched his eyes 
ont in a qnickeet hedge, plunged into a bramble bush to scratch 
them in again. I fled to Venice to recover the composure I had 
disturbed.”” When his imagination begins to outline a new 
novel, with vague thoughts rife within him. he goes “wander- 
ing about at night into the strangest of places.” he says,‘ seek- 
ing for rest and finding none.” Lord Lytton (Bulwer) accom- 
plishes his voluminons productions in about three hours a day. 
usually from ten till one, and seldom later. writing all with 
his ownhand. Composition was at first laborions to him, but 
he gave himself sedhlonsly to master its difflenlties, and is said 
to have re-written some of his briefer productions eight or nine 
times before publication. He writes very rapidly. averaging. 
it is said, 20 octavo pages a day. He says of himself, in a let- 
ter to a friend: ‘I literatize away the morning, ride at three. 
go to bathe at five, dine at six, and get throngh the evening 
as I best may, sometimes by correcting a proof.” 


nb MISTAKES IN SPEAKING CORRECTED. 

‘The word veracity is properly applied to the person 
who relates astory. but not to the story itself. We 
may doubt the fruth of the latter. 

Say, I prefer to walk, and not ‘I had rather walk.’ 

‘You have sown: the seam badly.’ Wheat is sown 
(or sowed); but a garment is sewed. To say that the 
banks of the river are frequently overflown, instead of 
overflowed, is an error of a similar character. 

We may summon a man by serving a summons up- 
on him. Be careful not to use the noun (summons) 
in place of the verb (summon). 
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PARLOR AMUSEMENTS FOR OUR 


YOUNG FOLKS. 


THE THREE SPOONS. . 

This is a most capital trick, but it requires a confederate’s 
aid. Place three spoons crosswise on a table, request any per- 
son to tonch one, and assure him you will find out the one he 
touches by a single inspection; although you will leave the room 
while be does so, and even if he touchesit so gently as not to 
disarrange the order in which tbey are once put in the slight- 
est degree. You retire; and when he gives yon notice to enter, 
walk up to the table and inspect che spoons, as if trying to ascer- 
tain whether there are any finger-marks upon them, and then 


decide. Your confederate, of course, makes some sign, pre-, 


viously agreed upon, to give you notice which is the identical 
spoon; the actions may be, touching a button of his jacket for 
the top spoon, touching his chin for the second, and putting 
his finger to his lips may signify the lowest; but the precise ac- 
tions are immaterial, sv that the spoon they indicate be under- 
stood. 
MORE GAMES WITH NUMBERS, 
Desire a person to think of a number, say 6. He must then 


proceed: 

1. To multiply this number by itself - - - 836 
2. To take 1 from the nuinber thought of - 5 
3. To multiply this by itself - - > = 2% 
4. To tell you the difference between this product 

and the former - - - - : 11 
You must then add 1t@it-- - - - - 
And halve this number - - - - 


Which will be the number thought of. 
ANOTHER EXAMPLE. 
Desire a person to think of a number, say 6. He must then 
proceed as follows: 

lL Additeoit - - - 

2. Multiply by 3 - - - - - - 21 

3. Add lagain~ - - - - - 22 

4. Add the number thought of - . - 28 
Let him tell you the figures produced (28): 

5. You then subtract 4 from it - - - - 24 

6. And divide by 4 - - - - 
Which you can say is the number thongbt of. 


TO MELT A PIECE OF MONEY IN A WALNUT SHELL. 


Bend any thin coin, and putit into half a walnut shell; place 
the shell ona little sand, to keep it steady. Then fill the shell 
with a mixture made of three parts of very dry powdered 
nifer, one part of flowers of sulphur. and a little sawdust well 
sifted. If you thenset light to the mixture, you will find, when 
it is melted, that the meta! will also be melted at the bottom of 
the shell. in form of a button, which will become hard when 
the burning matter round it is consumed; the shell will have 
sustained very little injury. 


“ANY ONE WILL Do.” 


A maiden once of certain age, 

To catch a husband did engage; 
But. having passed the prime of life, 
In striving to become a wife, 
Without success she thought it time 
To mend the follies of her prime. 


Departing from the usual course 

Of paint. and such like, for resource, 
With all ber might, this ancient maid, 
Beneath an oak tree knelt and prayed; 
Unconscious that a grave old owl, 

Was perched above—the mousing fowl! 


“Q give—a husband, give!” she cried, 
“While yet I may betome a bride. 
Soon will my day of grace be o'er, 
I’ll die without an earthly love, 

And none to meet me there above! 


“Oh! “tis a fate too hard to bear; 

Then answer this my humble prayer, 

And, oh! a husband give to me!” 

Just then the owl up in the tree, 

In deep bass tones, cried, “Whoo, whoo, whoo!” 
~ © Who, Lord? And dost thou ask me who? 

Why any one, good Lord, will do.”’ 
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LESSONS IN FRENCH. 


LESSON I.—CONTINUED. 


Now for the diphthongs or double vowels: Ai and 
oe and ei sound like our a in ‘day;’ ew, like our ? in 
‘sir, only longer; oi, like what oo-awe would be in 
English; au, |.ke our o in ‘go;’ and ow, like our 00 in 
‘foul.’ 

The double consonants are pronounced—th.- as if 
there were no h; gn is like nie in ‘convenient,’ ch like 
sh; ng like the English mg at the end of a word, but 
much softer, as if you had stopped helf-way in pro- 
nouncing the final g, With regard to Ul, some i*rench 
teachers are content with the slovenly remark that Ui, 
when preceded by an #, sound like y in English; and 
the example is given of mouwillé, which, no doubt, is 
pronounced ‘moo-yai.’ Butin the word fille (daugh- 
ter), ll is preceded by an 7, and yet the word is pro- 
nounced ‘feel.’ So with mille (a thousand), Lille (the 
town of Liile), and an infinity of other examples, in 
which the pronunciation is ‘meel,’ ‘Leel,’ &c., &c. ‘The 
rule should be expressed thus: J, when preceded by #, 
and when followed by a vowel accented, or not mute, has 
the sound of our y. 

When m or m ends a word, and the second last let- 
ter is a vowel, you must sound the » or the m as if 
there was a very faint g indeed superadded, with a 
srt of aspirate or breathing. For instance, the word 
bon (good) is pronounced ‘bohn(g)’—the two last let- 
ters with extreme softness. Bearing this carefully in 
mind, itonly remains to add that, when preceding m 
or m, the vowels a and e have the sound of our o in 
‘not;’ while o itself has, in the same case, the sound 
of our o in ‘go;’ ¢ that of oura in ‘hat;’ and w a sound 
similar to what ew ought to have in English. An ap- 
proach, but only an approach, to this tune is found in 
the e of our word ‘her.’ 


LESSONS IN PRONUNCIATION. 

Be particularly careful to place the accent on the 
right syllable; as, al lies, in qui-ry, com-pen-sate, or- 
tho-e-py, Ar-e-op-a-gus, de-co-rous. 

Avoid the transposition of vowels in such words as 
vi-o-let, a-e-ri-al, lin-c-a-ment. Read the fullowing 
very de-lib-er-ate-ly: 

“Ba-al, the o-ri-eut a-e-ro-naut and cham-pi-on of 
fi er-y scor-pi-ons, took his a-e-ri-al flight into the ge- 
o-met-ri-cal em-py-rean and dropped a beau-ti-ful vi- 
o-let into the Ap-pi-i fu-rum, where they sung hy-me- 
ni-al re-qui-ers.” 

The adverb too should be pronounced like the nu- 
meral adjective two, and huve the same full distinct 
sound in delivery; as, “I think I paid too much for 
this hat,” not to much. 

“How that.man murders the English language!”’ a 
by-stander remarked to Curran, on bearing some one 
pronounce the word cu-ri-os-i-ty cu-ros-i-ly. ‘O no,” 
Curran replied, “he only knocks an eye (i) out” Do 
not say Lat’n sat’n curt’n; nor modle for model, and 
medle for medal. 

One does nut expect to hear such words as ‘necessi- 
‘ated,’ ‘preventative,’ (preventive), ete, from people 
who profess to be educated; but one does hear them, 
nevertheless, and many others of the same genus; as, 


goverment for government, Feb’uary fur February, 
etc. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO MECHANICS. 
MASONS’ WORK. 


STONE WALLS. 

The principal objection that has been urged 
against stone houses is that they are always damp.— 
‘This is true, as they are usually constructed without 
any attention to the possibility of preventing this 
fruitful source of calamity. Stone walls having their 
foundations in damp soil, will inevitably be damp 
from capillary attraction, common lime mortar form- 
ing no impediment to the upward passage of mois- 
ture into the main wall of the house, which as a con- 
sequence will scldom be quite dry. The most 
effectual remedy for this is to build the under-ground 
portion of the walls with cement.—{Cement can be 
had here; we have excellent specimens in our posses- 
sion. Some persons recommend the building in of @ 
course of slate to prevent the ascension of moisture.Ep ] 

The interior apartments of a house in which the 
plaster is laid immediately on the stone walls must 
always be more or Jess damp, because all stone is in 
sume degree pervious to water, and will therefore 
transmit the dampness from without, and because the 
inner surface of the wall, maintaining nearly the same 
tenrperature as the outer, condenses, or, as it were, 
extracts the moisture from the atmosphere of the 
apartments. ‘I'wo methods are offered for the preven- 
tion of this, both depending on the intervention of a 
hollow space for the circulation of air. The first is to 
firr-off fur the plastering with upright wall strips; the 
second to form a livllow wall by building up a single 
tbickness of brick on the inside and connecting it with 
the stone wall while in the course of erection. 


LADIES’ TABLE. 


CROCHET LACE WORKED THE LON? WAY OF THE PATTERN. 


a a chain the length of the lace required, and work the Ist row all 
treble ; 

vd row.—2? chain, 1 treble into every 3d, treble of Ist row 6 times, 12 
tieble zchain, 1 treble, 6 thmes aguiu and repeat from mark 

$d row .—% chaip, 1 treble into Ist, % chain of 2d row, 2 treble in the 
ceutre, 2 chain, | treble into other 2 chiin. 4 chain, 1 double crochet into 
centre of 12 treble of zd ruw, 4 chain 1 treble, repeat fum beginning into 
the end of the row. 

4 h row.—5 chain 1 treble into centre of Ist 2chain of last row, 2 chain, 
T treble «ver 4 treble, 2 chain, 1 treble into centre of next, 2 chain, 6 chain, 
2 tre ‘le over double crochet, repeat from beginning: f the row. , 

5th row.—4 cha.n, 1 treble into centre of 5 chain of last row (6 chain, 1 
treble into 2 chain, 4 treble gver 7 treb.e, 2 chain, 1 treble into next, 2 
couin, 4 chain, 1 treble into last row’s, 5 chain, 4 chain, p ss over the last 
row’'s, 2 treble and treble into centre of 5 chain, repeat from mark.) 

6th row —Commence with 2 treble, 3 chain, 1 d »ubdle crochet into centre 
of last 5 chain, 2 chain, 1 treble, 2 chain, 1 treble over 4 treble o last row, 
2 chain, 1 treble into next 2 chain, 4 chaia. 1 double crochet inw next 6 
chain, 3 chiin, 4 t.eble into 4 chain of last row, repeat trom beginning. 

7th row.—W ork treble over 2 first t-eble of last row, and 4 mure treble 
into 3 cha.n following, (6 chain, 1 treble into 2 chain, 2 chain, 1 treble into 
next 2. 6 chain again, and treble 10, covering 3 chain, 4 treble and 3 chain 
of last row, repeat from mark.) 

Sth row.—2 chain, 7 treble over treble and 3 chain of last row, (3 chain, 
1 double crochet 3 times into 2 chain of last, 4 chain, 6 treble, treble com- 
mencing 2 s:i.ches befure last treble, 2 chain in the centre, 6 treble the 
other side, last two treble excending into chain of last row, repeat from 
mars.) 

9th row.—? chain, 1 double crochet into centre of last, 2 chain, (4 
8 treble, pa-sing by first, 2 treble of last row and extending 2 beyond 
chain 10 treble, passing over all the doubie croche: of last row, but leav- 
ing-2 treble on the other side, 3 chain, 1 duuble crochet into centre of 2 
chain, and repeat from mark.) 

10th row .— Double crochet over d c. of last row, 6 chain, passing over 
4 of last treble, and treble 15 right over the chain of last row, and coveriag 
6 of lust row’s 10 treble. 6 chain double crochet of last row and repeat 

11th row.—4 chain, 1 double crochet into 2d chain of last 6, (8 chain, 9 
treble into centre of last row’s, 15 treble, 8 chain, 1 double crochet, 4 
chain, 1 d »uble croche:) repeat. 

12:h row —1 dou le crochet into 4 chain of last row, (6 chain 1 treble, 
4 times into last row’s 8 chain, 5 chain, 1 treble three times over, 9 treble 
of last row, 4 chain, 1 treble 3 times into other § chain, 56 chain 1 double 
crochet. 4 caain, 1 double cruchet and repea:) the double crochet shapes 


. the scollop. 


13th rew.—5 chain, 1 treble into centre of each, 5 chain of last row. 
Break off the thread at the ead of each row and commence at the be- 


gining. 
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